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graphy in the north to the symbols of the Lmgam and the
bull. The prohibition of image worship on the part of
Saivaite and Jain reformers at this period may have been
directed by motives of political expedienq% in order to
avert persecution in their faith by fanatical followers of
Islam.
The splendid traditions of the Saivaite figure sculp-
tors were carried down to modern times by the bronze
workers employed in the temples of Southern India and
Ceylon. There are doubtless a great many fine Saivaite
bronzes still buried underground. Many are hidden away
in temples into wiiich Europeans are not allowed to pene-
trate. Now that some educated Indians are beginning
to take an intelligent interest in their national art we
may expect that more of these treasures will be brought
to light, and treated with greater artistic consideration
than they are by the superstitious guardians of the
temples. The degrading and vulgar modern practice of
dressing up of temple images with gaudy drapery, like
children's dolls reduce the status of a sculptor to that of
a maker of lay figures, and accounts in some degree for
the contempt with which all Indian sculpture has been
regarded by Anglo-Indians.
Though Saivaism assimilated a great deal of the
humanistic teaching of Gautama, the modern Vaishna-
vaites are more entitled to be considered the artistic heirs
of Buddhism. Gautama himself, ignored by the Saivaites,
is recognised as one of the incarnations of Vishnu. In
the stories of Ramachandra and Krishna, also incarna-
tions of Vishnu, and of other heroes of epics, Vaishnavaite
art finds human types more closely related to the ethical